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THE VAGRANT AND THE RAILROAD. 

BY ORLANDO F. LEWIS. 



Several months ago, the presidents of many representative 
American railroads were asked if vagrancy on their roads is a 
serious question. The responses, often in significant detail, from 
a half-hundred railroads, representing more than half the total 
mileage of the United States, show that almost without exception 
they look upon vagrancy as presenting an important social and 
economic problem. 

Specific Instances. 

" San Jose, California, June S, 1901. 

" An attempt to wreck the early-morning Southern Pacific train be- 
tween this city and San Francisco was thwarted to-day by the dis- 
covery of a large pile of ties on the track near Santa Clara. Two 
tramps have been arrested on suspicion. This is the third attempt to 
wreck a Southern Pacifio train within a few weeks." — " The Sun," New 
York, June 4, 1907. 

How does the Southern Pacific try to guard against such 
crimes? The General Manager of the Pacific System reports 
that " there are in the employ of the Southern Pacific Company, 
on the Northern District, about 100 policemen, about seventy- 
five per cent, of whom are located at or adjacent to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, and upon the Southern Pacific ferry-boats 
in San Francisco Bay, the remainder being distributed along 
the line in the interior. Constables arrest a large number of these 
tramps, who are sent to the county jail for from five days to 
six months, according to the crime." 



On April 22, 1907, the following record of an application for 
charitable assistance was made at the Joint Application Bureau, 
in the Charities Building, New York City: 
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" had his left ankle broken last August, while stealing a ride on 

the railroad; was taken to the Memorial Hospital, Oneonta, and later 
transferred to the county house, where he remained five months; sent 
then by county authorities as far as Albany, and stole a ride from 
there to New York on a freight-train. He claims that his left ankle 
was improperly set; limps, and walks with a cane; asks aid." 

How does the New York Central and Hudson Kiver Bailroad 
try to diminish vagrancy? The Assistant General Superintend- 
ent replies : " About thirty per cent, of all our police-department 
work is in connection with vagrants; they ride freight and pas- 
senger trains; annoy train crews and other employees; break and 
enter cars and stations and steal therefrom; they interfere with 
signals, place obstructions on tracks and stone trains." New 
York Central lines farther west report that it seems impossible to 
keep vagrants off freight-trains. 



The Bichmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac is but a short 
Southern line, eighty-eight miles long. The President's Office 
reports: 

"On May 23, 1904, two colored men, about twenty-one years old, 
threw several sticks of wood under a passing freight-train, one of which 
lodged in point of switch; but, fortunately, no damage was done to the 
train. Guilty parties sentenced to jail for six months. 

" On May 21, 1905, a switch to a loading track was tampered with, 
in that spikes were drawn, the lock removed and the switch-point left 
open about one-half inch. Investigation failed to discover the guilty 
parties. 

" On November 22, 1906, two boys, ten and thirteen years old, fastened 
iron upon the rail with the intention of wrecking a train. One of the 
boys was sent to a reformatory indefinitely, subject to prison regula- 
tions." 

What do railroads think about such train-wrecking attempts? 
President Underwood of the Erie writes that "any one found 
upon the tracks of a railroad company, without due license, 
should be a marked individual, or the perpetration of the recent 
Pennsylvania outrages may become too common for the interests 
of the American public, in whose behalf this recommendation 
is made." 



Vagrancy a National Problem. — The West, East and South 
suffer; in our northeastern States tramps are reported scarce, 
because, as President Cram of the Bangor and Aroostook Bail- 
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road writes, " from November until April, inclusive, our climatic 
conditions do not invite their wanderings." In Massachusetts, 
recent drastic tramp laws have resulted in a material reduction 
of vagrants. In Texas, emergency laws passed when Coxe/a 
Industrial Army "took the road" have given railroads com- 
parative freedom from vagrancy. In general, however, it is un- 
fortunately safe to say that vagrancy exists throughout the 
United States. 

Tramps and Vagrants. — "The Sun's" telegram of June i, 
1907, says that "two tramps have been arrested on suspicion." 
By the laws of some States, if the arrested destitute person has a 
settlement in a community he is a vagrant; if he comes from 
" somewhere else," he is a tramp. In these days of rapid transit, 
this is largely a distinction without a difference. 

The word " tramp " does not always connote " pedestrian." 
It is probable that American tramps, in our land of glorious dis- 
tances, are not lusty walkers. The Supervisor of the Wayfarers' 
Lodge in Philadelphia, a temporary shelter with work-test for 
homeless men, estimates that: 

" Many vagrants spend approximately one-third of their time in alms- 
houses, one-third in houses of correction on sentences of three months or 
less and one-third in cheap lodging-houses; they live nearly all the 
time, wherever they are, more or less on charity or at the expense of 
the community. Many travel more than millionaires, usually on freight- 
trains, seldom walking." 

On the Big Four Lines, some town authorities warn vagrants 
not to get off the trains, but to keep moving. On the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, some town officers even put tramps upon 
passing freight-trains to facilitate their departure. On the Den- 
ver and Eio Grande, vagrants, when caught on freight-trains, 
frequently claim that they were allowed to board the train by 
train employees for a " consideration." On one road the tramp- 
tariff for riding over a whole division seems to be fifty cents. 

Arrests. — "Two tramps have been arrested on suspicion." A 
simple arrest does not ordinarily strike terror. Sometimes ar- 
rested vagrants must be discharged for want of proof; generally, 
however, for lack of cooperation between town authorities and 
railroad officers. The treatment of trespassing vagrants is a con- 
stant matter of contention between towns and railroads. Towns, 
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which frequently have no love for a railroad, insist that a vagrant, 
coming from nowhere and travelling on, has no claim upon the 
charity of a community. The town " moves them on," or at the 
most commits them for a short period to jail on a sentence that 
includes little if any labor. President James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern writes: "It is the almost universal custom for 
justices to order vagrants to leave town within twenty-four hours. 
When all neighborhoods are doing the same thing, the com- 
munity receives exactly as much refuse as it gets rid of." This 
regrettable lack of cooperation will naturally continue, in small 
communities at least, until the expense of prosecution and mainte- 
nance of vagrants is made a State charge. 

Sentences and Imprisonments. — Vagrancy, being a misde- 
meanor, with a kind of " blanket " definition that groups many 
human "odds and ends," results in short sentences, which have 
little or no deterrent or reformative effect. The Syracuse Charity 
Organization Society reports that the county penitentiary is a 
kind of winter vacation resort for tramps ; the constable to whom 
the vagrants deliver themselves up in the fall fees them when they 
go out in the spring. In Easton, Pennsylvania, only ten per cent, 
of the prisoners are allowed to do any work at all. The Min- 
neapolis Associated Charities reports that "the county jail has 
absolutely no provision for employing prisoners, some of whom 
remain six months or even longer." Probably much of the work 
required of short-term prisoners in jails and workhouses is large- 
ly " on paper." 

Even short sentences are apt to be curtailed. Sixty-five per 
cent, of all the prisoners discharged in 1904 from the Phila- 
delphia House of Correction served only half their time; fifty- 
seven per cent, had been previously committed to that institution ; 
nearly nine per cent, had been there already twenty or more times; 
five persons eighty or more times. Aside from the striking so- 
cial injustice of such "correctional" treatment, how inevitably 
do these facts suggest indeterminate sentences of cumulative 
length, hard labor during imprisonment, and compulsory farm 
colonies for vagrants! 

Railroad Policing. — Few American railroads maintain system- 
atic railroad policing, principally perhaps because the railroads 
that are trunk lines for tramps despair of diminishing the num- 
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bers during the present lack of good cooperation 'with towns; 
railroads which have comparatively little trouble believe they do 
not need railroad police. Despite the semi-military police force 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 900 vagrants arrested on that 
road in 1906 for trespassing were but a small part of the vagrants 
constantly passing over the road. Mr. James J. Hill writes : 

" Hundreds of idle men infest empty cars on the Great Northern dur- 
ing the summer months. Tramps attempt to secrete themselves on every 
freight-train at any risk. A considerable number of these are killed 
or injured each year. They get on or off trains while in motion, and 
some suffer in life and limb. Others fall off when asleep. It would 
be difficult to gather reliable statistics on this point, because a large 
percentage of the tramps reported as killed on the railroads are really 
murdered. Men returning from the harvest fields with their wages are 
killed for their money by their more vicious and criminal fellows, the 
body is flung from the train while in motion and the reported death 
by railroad casualty is actually a case of homicide." 

Injuries and Deaths. — To the expense of maintaining a rail- 
road police force must be added the costs to railroads attendant 
upon the injuries or deaths of trespassing vagrants. Vice-Presi- 
dent Van Etten of the Boston and Albany Railroad says there is 
danger of serious accident whenever an air-brake is suddenly 
applied in emergencies, which is what an engineer will do when 
he sees a man on the track who is likely to be run over. A 
vagrant injured by a railroad seems to be decidedly "persona 
non grata" to towns. According to President Murray of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

" Cooperation in the case of injured vagrants is on the basis of the 
road doing all, if it can be brought about; if not, there is burial in the 
Potter's Field, or a bed in the charity ward of a hospital. Through its 
regular corps of physicians and surgeons, the necessary immediate at- 
tention is given to injured vagrants; hospital treatment is not withheld 
because of expense to the corporation. A similar practice is followed 
with the dead." 

Both the Chicago and Northwestern and the Erie estimate that 
injuries and deaths of vagrants cost the road several thousand 
dollars annually. The following table gives the number of hilled 
and injured, from 1901 to 1905, under the three classes of tres- 
passers, passengers and employees: 

Killed. Injured. Total. 

Trespassers 23,964 25,236 49,200 

Passengers 1,960 39,470 41,430 

Employees 16,243 286,047 302,290 
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The annual statistics of deaths and injuries sustained by 
vagrants on American railroads furnish gruesome reading. The 
number of trespassers killed annually on American railroads ex- 
ceeds the combined totals of passengers and trainmen killed an- 
nually. Several railroads estimate that from one-half to three- 
fourths of such trespassers are vagrants. Nor do these annual 
totals show signs of decreasing. 

It is impossible to estimate how many vagrants use the rail- 
roads. If vagrants, beating their way on railroads, are killed 
as frequently as are trainmen in proportion to the number travel- 
ling, over a half-million vagrants ride yearly on American rail- 
roads, or use the right-of-way. In the above table, fewer injuries 
to vagrants are recorded than those sustained by passengers and 
employees, but undoubtedly many vagrants are hurt whose in- 
juries are not so severe as to prevent them from eluding town and 
railroad police. 

The Cost to Society. — In the second instance cited at the be- 
ginning of this article, it was stated that " had his left ankle 

broken last August while stealing a ride on the railroad; was 
taken to the Memorial Hospital, Oneonta, and later transferred 
to the county house, where he remained five months." The cumu- 
lative cost to society from injured vagrants is enormous. Be- 
cause many of the charitable contributions are indirect, frequent- 
ly in the form of individual almsgiving at kitchen door or on 
the street, the outlay does not attract conspicuous attention. The 
temptation felt to help by small donations the "victims of cir- 
cumstances " renders crippled vagrancy often more profitable 
than able-bodied vagrancy. 

Almshouses. — Throughout our land, almshouses tend to shelter 
vagrants, unless the town lockup or the city police-station gives 
them inadequate lodgings overnight, generally without requiring 
compensatory work. Common humanity requires that human 
beings, however disreputable, be housed and fed somewhere. In 
consequence, almshouses, destined primarily for the industrially 
unfit and the aged, and those made poor by misfortune, become far 
too frequently " catch-alls " for harboring tramps, who mingle 
with those for whom the almshouses are specially maintained. 

The naive confidence felt by some wayfarers that society will 
take care of them, "whether or no," would be refreshing if it 
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were not significant of the price society pays for its own tolerance 
of the manufacture and perpetuation of vagrants. On November 
20, 1906, a wanderer, fifty-eight years of age, of whom the fol- 
lowing record was made, applied for aid at the Joint Application 
Bureau. 

" He stated that he had been in the city about a week this time, hav- 
ing walked from Washington, D. C, Bince last April. He peddles shoe- 
laces and collar-buttons, and was arrested and sent to Harts Island 
Workhouse for ten days because he was thought to be begging. The man 
spent last winter in Washington, where he says he was locked up for 
six months in the workhouse for being intoxicated. Before going to 
Washington the man spent about five years in Philadelphia, where he 
was well known at the almshouse, having been there four or five times. 
He lost his arm through jumping from a moving freight-train ten years 
ago. The man's desire to go to Maine is based on his belief that he 
will be admitted to the almshouse there, having been refused admission 
to the almshouse here, which he would just as willingly enter as any 
other poorhouse, but he knows some people in Maine. He says, if he 
were fitted out with clothes, he would walk to Maine. He has no stock 
left." 

Dangerous Vagrants. — Irresponsible tramps not only commit 
depredations upon property, but expose human lives to danger 
and death. As cited above, vagrants interfere with signals on 
the New York Central Eailroad, place obstructions on tracks and 
stone trains. On the Chicago and Northwestern, the tracks are 
lined with vagrants who refuse to leave the cars. Frequently, 
train crews are assaulted by these vagrants. A number of suits 
have been successfully brought against the Illinois Central by 
trespassers, who claim that they were pushed or kicked from 
the train while in motion, thus sustaining injuries through the 
illegal acts of trainmen. The conviction of an ejected vagrant 
depends upon the testimony of the trainmen; their presence at 
court for this purpose would involve a change of crews, loss of 
time and no little expense. Therefore, many prosecutions are 
dropped. 

On the Norfolk and Western Eailroad, train employees have 
l>een killed or injured by assaults from trespassing vagrants. On 
the Cumberland Valley Railroad, vagi-ante occasionally give out- 
lying telegraphers some annoyance, which at train-time might 
lead to serious accident. 

Laws. — Present railway trespass laws are often inadequate. 
vol. OLXXxn. — no. 619. 39 
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Th6 Michigan Central reports a railway trespass law in Michigan 
with no penalty attached. The Lehigh Valley reports that there 
is legislation in the States through which its lines run, punishing 
tramps; but there is nothing specially applicable to the pro- 
hibition of illegal train-riding in the laws of New York, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania. 

Mr. E. A. Handy, General Manager of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, endeavored unsuccessfully, in 1904, to se- 
cure in several States the enactment of laws prohibiting tres- 
passing on the right-of-way and tracks of railroad companies. 
Assistant General-Superintendent Crowley of the New York 
Central and Hudson Eiver Eailroad says that a more severe law 
against trespassing might have some effect; but he would doubt 
very much the possibility of obtaining any law that would in- 
flict a severe penalty for what in the minds of most people is no 
offence at all. The Boston and Albany Railroad recommends 
that laws follow the English practice. All trespassing on railroad 
property should be absolutely forbidden ; it should be the duty of 
law officers to police the tracks, and arrest everybody found tres- 
passing thereon. 

A Proposed Trespass Law. — The following draft of a proposed 
railway trespass law is intended to combine the essential features 
of the present Massachusetts law with those of drafts suggested 
by the New York Central Lines and the Wabash Eailroad : 

" Be it enacted, etc. : 

" Section I. Whoever, without legal right, walks on or stands on or 
crosses a railway track or right-of-way, except where the same crosses 
station-grounds or a highway (is guilty of a misdemeanor), shall forfeit 
not less than $5 nor more than $50, and may be further punished by 
imprisonment for not more than sixty days at hard labor. 

" Section II. Whoever, without legal right, attempts to enter or 
enters or is on or upon any railway rolling-stock in motion or stationary, 
except for the affirmatively proved bona fide purpose of transacting 
lawful business with the company having custody of such rolling- 
stock (is guilty of a misdemeanor) , shall forfeit not less than $10 nor 
more than $100, and may be further punished by imprisonment for not 
more than 120 days at hard labor. 

" Section III. Upon view of the offence, any person lawfully au- 
thorized to make arrests may, without warrant, [and shall] arrest all 
persons offending against the provisions of either of the foregoing 
sections." 

Remedies. — The principal recommendations made by the rail- 
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roads are: (1) greater cooperation between towns and railroads 
in prosecuting and convicting vagrants; (2) imprisonment of 
convicted vagrants at hard labor for considerable periods; (3) 
enforcement of trespass laws when adequate; (4) the strengthen- 
ing of inadequate trespass laws; (5) the adoption of trespass 
laws, where none exist; (6) national vagrancy laws, if necessary 
and possible; (7) costs of prosecution and maintenance of va- 
grants to be made a State charge; (8) refusal by individuals of 
"kitchen-door aid" to vagrants; (9) a study of the success of 
Canada and European countries in prohibiting railroad vagrancy. 

Massachusetts has a State police official known as a " tramp 
officer." Police work in each State should be carried on vigorous- 
ly against vagrants by four cooperating agencies: (1) railroad 
police; (2) special State police officers; (3) town police; (4) 
special mendicancy police officers in large cities. 

The treatment of vagrancy for the present should be deterrent. 
We do not know at all how many unnecessary vagrants we have. 
England, with an army of the unemployed, has in the vagrant 
class only three per cent, of honest unemployed workmen seeking 
work, according to recent authoritative opinions. 

At present there seems in general no such dearth of employ- 
ment as would force out upon the road the man who is willing 
to work. The love of change, the roving spirit, temporary ac- 
cident or injury, are causes that tend to make the workman an 
accidental vagrant, who is liable to acquire an intention not to 
work, and become thus an habitual vagrant. The comparative 
ease with which the penniless man can beat his way on railroad, 
at farmhouse door or on the city streets explains in large meas- 
ure " why vagrants are." 

Our chief effort at present should be to diminish vagrancy by 
better laws, stricter enforcement of laws and deterrent examples 
of long-term, indeterminate sentences. This procedure is not 
uncharitable, but rather, in a real sense, humane. We should 
withdraw from the vagrant the easy chance to maim himself on 
freight-ears. He should not be allowed to become unsocial by 
voluntarily shirking work, that besides earning for him his 
daily bread brings him in honest touch with his fellow man. 
He should no longer be allowed to crawl away into foul-smelling, 
vermin-infested ten-cent lodging-houses in our large cities, where 
the three "D's" of Dirt, Disease and Demoralization forecast 
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a fourth " D," Death. We should not permit ourselves, by petty 
gifts upon the street, to purchase gratification at the price of 
fostering idleness and mendicancy in the vagrant. We should 
not permit the tramp to use our parks as dormitories, after being 
pauperized by indiscriminate and inadequate "midnight bread- 
lines " or other curbstone charities. 

In short, the able-bodied vagrant should be turned by law, 
and by the practice of individuals, toward work. In cities, munici- 
pal lodging-houses should provide clean, respectable, temporary 
shelters for the homeless, requiring registration, compulsory 
bathing and fumigation of clothing, giving food and lodgings, 
and requiring in return a reasonable amount of work. In towns 
lodging vagrants, there should be provided for them a separate 
house; or, if they are lodged at the almshouse, separate and 
distinct quarters. 

In cities troubled with vagrants, there should be at least one 
special mendicancy officer, in plain clothes, whose entire work it 
should be to reform or prosecute beggars. Departments of 
Health should prescribe adequate rules governing the mainte- 
nance and supervision of common lodging-houses. Charitable 
bodies maintaining lodging-houses should make them models of 
their class, and missions that give food and lodging to destitute 
men should require, except in special cases, a reasonable amount 
of work. 

We need two new State institutions. The first is a compulsory 
labor colony in each State, to which habitual vagrants may be 
committed to rigorous labor, preferably agricultural, for an in- 
determinate sentence. We need in each State at least one hos- 
pital for curable inebriates. Every charitable society knows to 
what extent the curable cases of inebriety demand an extended 
free treatment, that at present is impossible except in two States, 
or except to persons with means sufficient to purchase private 
care at a private " cure." 

But, principally, we need a better public appreciation of the 
seriousness and the prevalence of vagrancy. Better public knowl- 
edge should be followed by better cooperation between towns, 
railroads, charitable societies, the press and private individuals, 
all working to diminish the unnecessary wandering of homeless 
men. The State should be the unit of activity against vagrancy. 
Local organizations or communities can at their best be rigorous 
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only within their limits of activity, and the vagrant wayfarer 
passes on to the next "easy" town. In such cooperation, the 
State Board of Charities or Control seems the natural body to 
take a guiding position. Misinformed sympathy for the va- 
grant must be overcome by well-grounded facts, which should 
clearly show that rigorous efforts to diminish vagrancy by con- 
sistent enforcement of law are beneficial not only to society, in 
reducing its toll to the injured and idle, but to the railroads, in 
diminishing thefts, injuries and accidents, and also to the vagrant, 
in impressing upon him the age-long lesson that "man shall 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow." 

Orlando F. Lewis. 



